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Sound, 20 ; Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, Jo ; Itr- 
organic and Organic Chemistry, 15 each ; Mineralogy 
and Crystallography, 10 each. It need only be added 
that lectures on all these subjects are delivered every 
term by the respective Professors. 

The subjects of examination for the Moderatorship in 
Natural Science are the following, each of which has 
equal weight:—(1) Physiological and Comparative An¬ 
atomy ; (2) Zoology and Botany; (3) Geology (including 
Physical Geography and Palaeontology). 

It may be objected that the distinction between Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy will not hold good, and the 
books ordered to be read under both sections seem to 
demonstrate this. But there can be little doubt that the 
establishment of this Moderatorship is a step in the right 
direction, and the course is such that every medical student 
ought to take it up and do his utmost to attain a place 
among the golds. 

It is of course not to be denied that there are no 
scholarships, no Studentships nor fellowships to be 
attained by a knowledge of these sciences, but per¬ 
haps even these may in time come. It is not so very long 
ago when a student could aspire to but few distinctions 
if he were not a first-rate mathematician; now this is 
completely altered, and as the world rolls on changes 
come with it. 

The chemical and physical laboratories of the College 
leave nothing to be desired. The distinguished Medical 
Registrar takes care that there shall be every facility 
given to students to work out the Comparative Anatomy 
of the Vertebrates, and places at the disposal of the 
College the animals that from time to time die in the 
Zoological Gardens. The Professor of Zoology demon¬ 
strates the Anatomy of the Invertebrates to his class 
during two out of the three terms. The Botanical 
Gardens and the Herbarium are as extensive as any 
University can require, and there are two courses, one 
of forty and another of twenty lectures, delivered each 
year in Botany, besides garden demonstrations. 

In conclusion we venture to suggest that if the M.D. 
degree should only be taken by the reading and publish¬ 
ing of a Thesis, as in some of the German Universities, 
it would help materially to assist the cause of the Sciences 
in Trinity College, Dublin ; for, though some of the 
candidates might select practical subjects, others, doubt¬ 
less, would turn their attention to the wide fields of 
Zoology and Botany. W. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILISATION 

The Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man : Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., &c. (Long¬ 
mans, 1870.) 

OW that Sir John Lubbock’s work on’ the “ Origin 
of Civilisation” has reached a second edition, it is 
perhaps only natural that those who make it their business 
to warn the public against the encroachments of Science 
should raise an alarm against the first. In a recent 
number of the Christian Advocate and Review appears, 
accordingly, an article specially devoted to the demolition 
of Sir John’s theories, and the vindication of human 
degeneracy. With the felicitous instinct of clerical anta¬ 


gonism, the Advocate and Reviewer makes his fiercest on¬ 
slaught precisely where his opponent happens to be least 
vulnerable, and lays about him with all the fine, fervid imbe¬ 
cility distinctive of his particular clique. Such an attack, 
however, were ignorance its only characteristic, would hardly 
call for remark. We notice it, not for its absurdity, but 
because, in combining with its absurdity a certain unctuous 
disingSnuousness, it is really a typical example of a kind 
of criticism unhappily influential, if obscure, and widely 
accepted, if not popular. It would perhaps be too much 
to expect that reviewers of this class should read through 
the books they review, but at least they have no right to 
misquote what they do read. On p. 2$5 (first edition), Sir 
John Lubbock, speaking of errors into which, in the 
absence of education, not even Christianity prevented 
mankind from falling, writes thus : “We know that a 
belief in witchcraft was all but universal until recently 
even in our own country. This dark superstition has 
indeed flourished for centuries in Christian countries, and 
has only been expelled at length by the light of science.” 
He then proceeds to observe : “ The immense service 
which science has thus rendered to the cause of religion 
and humanity, has not hitherto received the recognition 
which it deserved.” His reviewer, omitting any reference 
to witchcraft, quotes Sir John as asserting that “the 
immense service which Science has rendered to the cause 
of religion and humanity, has not hitherto received the 
recognition it deserves ”—a proposition Which may or may 
not be accurate, but is certainly not the one laid down by 
Sir John Lubbock. But he is not Content with merely 
misrepresenting the book under review. Sir J ohn Lub¬ 
bock, he correctly remarks, at Liverpool, “ frankly avowed 
‘ there was no opposition between science and religion,’ 
an admission,” he adds, “ of no slight importance by so 
great an authority in the scientific world, as it is such a 
quiet rebuff to the boast of Bishop Colenso, that the 
differences between these two are such as to render it 
hopeless to attempt their reconciliation? If, however, we 
are bewildered at the brisk audacity which could venture 
on such a statement without even a hint at its wholly 
fabulous character, what are we to say to a critic who 
gravely asserts that “ the Drift age had not been invented 
at the time” when Sir Charles Lyell wrote his “Geo¬ 
logical Evidence of the Antiquity of Man ” ? and who 
assigns to the “prehistoric period in Sweden a minimum 
antiquity of 20,000, or it may be of 20,000,000 years.” 

But enough of the Christian Advocate, Turn we now 
to other and nobler opponents. The conclusions main¬ 
tained by Sir J. Lubbock in this work are, in his own 
words—• 

“ That existing savages are not the descendants of 
civilised ancestors. 

“ That the primitive condition of man was one of utter 
barbarism. 

“ That from this condition, several races have indepen¬ 
dently raised themselves.” 

On the other hand, we have the opinion of the late 
Archbishop Whately, that “We have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that any community ever did or ever can emerge, 
unassisted by external helps, from a state of utter bar¬ 
barism into anything that can be called civilisation f and 
that of the Duke of Argyll, who holds that the primitive 
condition of man was one of civilisation ; that “ there is 
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no necessary connection between a state of mere child¬ 
hood in respect to knowledge and a state of utter bar¬ 
barism,” and that man “ even in his most civilised con¬ 
dition, is capable of degradation; that his knowledge 
may decay, and that his religion may be lost.” 

That the general propositions laid down by Archbishop 
Whately and the Duke of Argyll contain a certain 
limited amount of substantial truth, will probably be ad¬ 
mitted by the staunchest adherents of the opposite theory. 
That “ external helps ” of some kind or other have played 
a most important part in the case of all civilisations the 
history of which is accessible, is as little open to question 
as the fact that under certain conditions civilisation among 
certain races may be arrested or may even retrograde. At 
the very threshold, however, of any discussion in terms less 
general, we are met by the question “What is civilisation?” 
The baffling complexity, indeed, of the idea conveyed in 
the word “ civilisation ” is the fountain-head of most of 
the confusion which exists among writers on the subject. 
That development is the vital principle, so to speak, of 
civilisation is universally admitted, but there would pro¬ 
bably be a very general disagreement of opinion as to the 
particular kinds and directions of development which 
constitute the essential elements of civilisation. As gene¬ 
rally understood, civilisation appears to involve a develop¬ 
ment more or less advanced of commerce and the means 
of communication, of natural advantages, products, and 
wealth, of navigation and warfare, of the arts, mechanical 
and ornamental; of science, theoretical and practical; of le¬ 
gislation and the administration of the law; of customs and 
language; of morals and religion ; of all the faculties of the 
individual and the race. It includes also a consideration 
of the diffusion of personal liberty, and of the proportion 
of those who participate in the general welfare and 
possess the necessary appliances both for physical com¬ 
fort and intellectual culture. 

This, of course, is an inadequate definition of civilisa¬ 
tion ; and it is further manifest not only that development 
in many of the directions indicated is not absolutely 
necessary to civilisation, but that no civilisation on record 
has been equally developed in every direction. What is 
still wanting is some standard by which to measure civili¬ 
sation in any particular case. Mr. Wallace, following 
Montaigne, appears to consider civilisation compatible 
with a very low development in nearly every direction. 
Archbishop Whately -would consider as civilised the 
Germans described by Tacitus. The Duke of Argyll goes 
further still, for he seems to consider that Adam and Eve 
when expelled from Paradise were, nevertheless, distinctly 
civilised beings. The diversity of opinion is, indeed, 
owing to the absence of a recognised standard, almost 
universal. Civilisation is nearly always measured by the 
recorded achievements of men of genius. Yet, if this were 
the true test, no nation of modem Europe is so highly 
civilised as was Greece in the age of Pericles, and English 
civilisation has been retrograding from the days of Eliza¬ 
beth, nay, from those which gave us the Canterbury Tales 
and Lincoln Minster, if not from those of Anselm and the 
Norman Bastard. Another fruitful cause of error is the 
natural but illogical assumption of the superiority of our 
modern Western European civilisation over all other civili¬ 
sation. That in certain respects, principally material, it is 
actually superior, we do not of course deny, but when we 


contemplate the condition of our criminal, our pauper, our 
agricultural population, the troglodytes of the city, and 
the nomads of the country, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that other civilisations, less advanced in certain 
respects, were more advanced in others, perhaps in some 
cases to an extent which turns the balance in their favo ur. 
On the whole, therefore, we apprehend that the relative 
civilisation of any country must be estimated rather by 
the sum of its general development than by its develop¬ 
ment, however advanced, in any particular direction. 
And this leads us naturally to a standard which, wherever 
it can be applied, is an infallible indication of the general 
civilisation of any race. General civilisation involves 
the multiplication of ideas, and the multiplication of ideas 
involves the multiplication of the symbols which express 
them. The language, therefore, or more strictly speaking, 
the vocabulary of any race, becomes a crucial test of its 
development. The total disappearance of numberless 
languages and our necessarily limited acquaintance with 
those which survive, obviously diminish, not only the 
number of cases in which this test can be applied, but the 
certainty of its application in particular instances. In 
spite of these drawbacks, however, language still supplies 
material to the student of comparative civilisation, not 
less invaluable than the material supplied by geology to 
the student of comparative anatomy. The imperfection 
of the record in both cases is extreme, but in both cases, 
so far as it extends, it is authentic and decisive. 

We now return to the controversy between Sir J. Lub¬ 
bock and his opponents. Independent of the cogent argu¬ 
ments adduced by Sir ]. Lubbock against the conclusions 
arrived at by Archbishop Whately, there is one which 
seems to have been altogether overlooked. The Arch¬ 
bishop’s theory traces the history of mankind up to a 
single primeval pair, and assumes the impossibility of 
their survival after their expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden unassisted by some supernatural revelation. Some 
supernatural revelation of the same kind he also holds 
necessary in order to raise any race to that stage of cul¬ 
ture at which it is enabled to make progress of itself. 
The perfectly gratuitous character of this hypothesis seems 
to us its sufficient refutation. Surely it is sufficient to 
believe that causes analogous to those which, in later 
ages, gave to the world the exceptional intellects of an 
Aristotle or a Newton, possessed potency enough at an 
earlier epoch to. account for the appearance of men en¬ 
dowed with genius to. make the successive inventions 
recorded, without resorting to a superfluous hypothesis of 
supernatural intervention. 

Even the Duke of Argyll virtually abandons Whately’s 
position, although, perhaps, his own is even less logically 
tenable. When he tells us that there is no necessary con¬ 
nection between a state of mere childhood in respect to 
knowledge and a state of utter barbarism, we are forcibly 
reminded of Mr. Phoebus’s eulogy on the aristocracy of 
this country, whose strongest points he declares to be that 
they live in the open air and speak only one language. 
It is manifest that the Duke of Argyll when he penned 
this passage had in his mind’s eye the ideal “noble 
savage,” who has figured so picturesquely in works of 
historic fiction from the.days of Anacharsis downwards— 
a being who, although represented as in w a state of mere 
childhood in respect to knowledge,” meets the greatest of 
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civilised monarchs as his inferior, and convicts of folly 
the acutest of civilised philosophers. Unhappily this 
charming ideal person eludes the search of authentic 
travellers. They tell us of savages whose presence and bear¬ 
ing stamp them as gentlemen, they record many keen and 
pregnant sayings of barbaric wisdom ; but the possession 
of the capacity for civilisation thus manifested is a very 
different thing from the possession of civilisation. Manly 
courtesy, strong commons ense, many of the moral virtues, 
are as compatible with a state of barbarism, as the absence 
of all these qualities is compatible with a state of highly- 
advanced civilisation. On the bther hand, civilisation 
necessarily implies a familiarity with certain ideas to 
which “ a state of mere childhood in respect to knowledge” 
is equally of necessity an utter stranger. In fact, both 
Archbishop Whately and the Duke of Argyll seem to have 
been the victims of a wholly imaginary necessity. They 
appear to have forgotten the syllogism implied in the old 
rhyme, 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

and have felt themselves under an obligation of crediting 
our first parents with a degree of civilisation utterly at 
variance with any accepted record of their condition. As 
Sir J, Lubbock observes, “Adam is represented to us 
in Genesis not only as naked and subsequently as 
clothed with leaves, but as unable to resist the most 
trivial temptation, and as entertaining very gross and 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity. In fact, in 
all three characteristics—in his mode of life, in his moral 
condition, and in his intellectual conceptions—Adam was 
a typical savage” (p. 409, note), It may be added, too, 
that Adam’s naming the beasts and birds i§ by no means 
incompatible with his otherwise barbaric condition. “ It 
is remarkable,” says Sir J. Lubbock, “ that, supporting 
such a view, the Duke should regard himself as a cham¬ 
pion of orthodoxy.” 

With regard to the question of degradation, however, 
the Duke has a slightly stronger case, though he has 
hardly made the most of it. That decline as well as 
progress in civilisation does really go on in the world is a 
historic fact beyond dispute. Egypt and Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, Mexico and Peru, groan with the monuments of 
ruined civilisation, and all history bears witness to periods 
of stagnation and decadence following on periods of pro¬ 
gress and development. Nor is evidence wanting of an 
analogous sequence of events among the lower races. 
Degeneration is known in some instances to have taken 
place as the result of crossing ill-matched breeds ; in 
others as the result of conquest, when the conquering 
tribe is in any respect less civilised than the con¬ 
quered ; in others, owing to the oppression of other 
tribes ; in others, by the expulsion of a tribe into 
less favoured territories; in others, by a change in 
the external conditions of life,—in short, the whole 
of our present knowledge and experience tends to show 
that in every stage of civilisation from the lowest to the 
highest, development may be and frequently is succeeded 
by decline of greater or less duration and degree. So 
far we quite agree with the Duke of Argyll; and although 
Sir J. Lubbock admits the fact of occasional degradation, 
he hardly seems to us to recognise its real frequency and 
extent. In fact, however, it is only less universal than 


progress. For just as the present population of the 
world represents the difference between all preceding 
births and deaths, so the existing civilisations of the 
world represent the difference between all foregoing 
developments and declensions in civilisation. In other 
words, the present civilisation of the world bears witness 
to a vast mortality among previous civilisations, much in 
the same way as the present population bears witness to 
a vast mortality among previous populations. This con¬ 
sideration, however, so far from being favourable to the 
gloomy views of the Duke of Argyll, tells, on the whole, 
manifestly in favour of Sir J, Lubbock’s more hopeful 
theory, for the tendency of civilisation like that of popu¬ 
lation, is always to increase and multiply. In both cases 
certain conditions may and do counteract the tendency in 
certain times and places, but the tendency remains the 
same, and sooner or later always predominates on the 
whole. It thus happens that all the great civilisations of 
the world have been in some material respect in advance 
of any which preceded them, and at the same time have 
manifested development in a greater number of directions. 
Thus the civilisation of Greece is more complex and more 
advanced than that of Egypt, that of Rome than that of 
Greece, that of Elizabethan England than that of Rome, 
that of modern England than that of Elizabethan England. 
It is to be observed, however, that every civilisation has 
some special and distinctive glory of its own unsurpassed 
by any of the subsequent ones. Grecian art, for instance, of 
certain kinds has never since been equalled, but the student 
of the Roman rule and law will certainly not be disposed 
to rank Grecian civilisation as a whole so high as the 
Latin. In fact, loss of some kind accompanies every 
gain of civilisation. One savage possesses the eye of 
the vulture, a second the scent of the deer-hound, a third 
the fleetness of the stag—civilise these men, and you 
destroy their special characteristics of excellence. Nor is 
this true only of physical qualities. Civilised man knows 
nothing of that barbaric power of perception and memory 
which enables the savage to detect at once the loss of one 
sheep out of three hundred, though he cannot even calcu¬ 
late the number of his fingers. Such losses, however, are 
in the long run more than compensated by gains in other 
directions, just as the losses incurred by the decay of one 
civilisation are eventually more than compensated by the 
benefits conferred by another. We fully agree, therefore, 
with Sir J. Lubbock in his remark at the conclusion of his 
answer to the Duke, “ that the past history of man, has, 
on the whole, been one of progress, and that in looking 
forward to the future, we are justified in doing so with 
confidence and with hope.” 

But we have hitherto said nothing about Sir J. Lub¬ 
bock’s book itself. When we remember that it is one of 
the first attempts to treat the Origin of Civilisation on a 
rational and philosophic basis, we are not disposed to 
quarrel greatly with its somewhat lax arrangement. Its 
necessarily miscellaneous character lends it no small part 
of its value, and renders it exceedingly readable, but a 
more rigorous method and proportion are required to 
render it easy of complete digestion. In his laudable 
anxiety, too, to collect and co-ordinate facts as the only 
trustworthy foundation of his hypothesis, Sir J. Lubbock 
himself has a provoking way of latitating for a whole 
chapter together behind a heap of quotations, just when 
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we want him to tell us their precise significance in that 
particular connection. This, indeed, and a very general 
absence of dates, deprives many of his facts of some 
portion at least of their intrinsic value. Occasionally, 
too, we come across a statement which we want verified, 
as, for instance, at p. 283, where he tells us “ it is said 
that among the Ancient Britons money was habitually 
lent on what may strictly be called £ post-obits,’ promises, 
to pay in another world.” We own that we should like 
to see the authority for the prevalence of so singular a 
commercial transaction among our grandfathers. So far 
as we know, the Bonzes of Japan, and not the early Britons 
are the real culprits. A letter from a Jesuit father in 
Japan, dated March 1565, printed in Maffei’s collection 
(B. iv. 2), tells how certain Bonzes were in the habit of 
borrowing money to be repaid with interest in another 
life, and giving their creditors I. O. U.’s (syngraphas) for 
post mortem presentation. 

After all, however, Sir J. Lubbock’s work is the com- 
pletest summary of barbaric life that we possess. It does 
not profess to be exhaustive. It is designed rather as a 
breaking of the ground for further research in a direction 
precisely opposite to the “high priori road,” on which 
theorists about the origin of civilisation have walked so 
long towards nowhere, discoursing prettily about the 
family being the first of human institutions, language 
being the perfect instrument of primeval thought, and so 
forth. In this respect, as well as in being a handbook of 
facts nowhere else collected together, it is undoubtedly a 
most useful contribution to contemporary literature. Its 
main value, however, consists in what we have only lately 
found a word for,—its “ suggestiveness.” Very few, even 
of the “ cultured classes,” at all realise the profound and 
abject barbarism of primeval antiquity. We can only 
guess darkly at the life of those wild ancestors of our 
race who fashioned and wielded the flint tools of the drift 
while yet the Thames was tributary to the Rhine,—how 
they skurried to their caves or burrows from the wolf, the 
bear, and the tiger, kept watch on the rhinoceros snorting 
in the shallows, or trembled as the mammoth herds 
crashed through the jungle. What were the relations 
among them of man to man, of man to woman ? Was 
the one generally either the slayer or the victim,—the 
other either the temporary slave of an animal lust or the 
material of a fireless feast? Had they language beyond 
the scream of terror or pain, the shriek of triumph, the chat¬ 
tering of menace, the muttered mumbling of gratified glut¬ 
tony? Who can tell ? We know only that between the 
lowest savages of to-day and their earliest ancestors lies an 
interval of years far beyond the limit of historic chrono¬ 
logy ; and carefully weighing the facts of the case, we find 
it on the whole one degree less inconceivable and incre¬ 
dible that they should have risen to their present level of 
utter barbarism from one still lower, than that they should 
be the degraded progeny of any known or unknown 
civilisation. Sebastian Evans 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert Knox , the 
Anatomist. By his pupil and colleague, Henry Lons¬ 
dale. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1870). 

Dr. Knox was in many ways a remarkable man, and if 
his life had been written with greater clearness of state¬ 


ment and less redundance of language, it might have been 
made both interesting and instructive. But those who 
have read Dr. Lonsdale’s life of Professor Goodsir will 
not be disappointed by the present volume. 

Robert Knox was born in 1791, and his misfortunes 
began by an attack of small-pox, which detroyed his left 
eye. He was educated at the High School of Edinburgh, 
and became a student of medicine in the University 
when nineteen years old. Five years later he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon in the army, and spent more 
than three years on duty in the Cape Colony, where be 
seems to have made his first studies in ethnology and 
natural history. He next studied at Paris, and after his 
return to Edinburgh in 1822, became curator of the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. In 1825 he joined 
Dr. Barclay in his extra-academical lectures on anatomy, 
and at once took the highest position in Edinburgh as a 
lecturer. He had many distinguished pupils—Goodsir, 
Reid, Edward Forbes, Owen, and Falconer were among 
them—and he appears to have been as popular with the 
students as he was disliked by most of his colleagues. In 
the winter of 1828-9 the terrible discovery was made of 
the system of murder carried on by Burke and Hare ; 
and one of their victims was traced to Knox’s dissecting 
room. This exposed him to much opprobrium, and even 
to personal danger from the Edinburgh mob ; but his 
reputation was fully cleared from any suspicion of 
complicity in these crimes by the report of a committee 
of inquiry on the subject, which Dr. Lonsdale prints at 
length, together with a moderate and manly letter written 
by Knox himself to the Caledonian Mercury. That this 
affair was not the real cause of his leaving Edinburgh is 
admitted by his biographer, and amid the chronological 
confusion of the whole book the reader is left to guess 
the causes which reduced a class of five hundred in 1832 
to nothing in 1842. Knox had been a candidate for the 
University Chair of Pathology in 1837, and for that of 
Physiology four years later. He failed each time, and the 
letters in which he submitted his claims give abundant 
reason for the enmities with which he surrounded him¬ 
self. The latter of these productions, full of personal 
abuse of eminent men, some of whom are still living, was 
discreditable to Knox at the time, and its publication in 
this volume js still more so. We are told that regard¬ 
less of both legal and moral obligations, he commenced 
lecturing on anatomy in Edinburgh in 1842, but got no 
class.” He tried lecturing at Glasgow, failed again, and 
after various, wanderings settled in London. Here he 
maintained himself as a popular lecturer and a literary 
hack. Among his other occupations during the last 
melancholy twenty years of his life, he was pathologist to 
the Cancer Hospital, he contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Anthropological Society, and he practised mid¬ 
wifery. Hard working to the last, he died in London at 
the age of seventy-one. 

The moral of this life seems to be a very trite one ; 
Knox was his own enemy. In spite of a biographer’s 
adulation, we are told that “ on matters of business in¬ 
volving a bond fide principle, Knox was prone to be 
evasive, whilst on matters of fact he was not always 
considered trustworthy.”'*' Yet he must have had re¬ 
deeming qualities, and made warm friends as well as bitter 
enemies. As an anatomist, he belonged to the older 
British school, and possessed many of its merits. He did 
good work on the Cetacea and direnia, and appears to 
have been the first to maintain the true nature of the 
ciliary muscle, as well as to describe the fovea centralis 
in the retina of reptiles, and the tracheal pouch of the 
emeu. He was also a leader in the study of ethnology as 

* This statement is introduced by the remark that “a portrait of the 
anatomist, without its shadows and sinuous lines, would be no portrait at ail.” 
No doubt there were many such portraits of Knox on the blank walls of 
Edinburgh, when he was abused as the accomplice of Burke and Hare; but 
Dr. Lonsdale has done wisely in giving his readers the characteristic sketch 
of the anatomist lecturing, which was taken by his brilliant pupil, Edward 
Forbes. This sketch is the best thing in the book. 
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